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DIFFERENTIATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH COURSE 


Discussion that pertains to the teaching of English in 
secondary schools, no matter what the subject may be, seems 
to lead inevitably to ‘“‘College Entrance Requirements.” 
They are after all the loadstar of our profession. No more 
convincing evidence of this fact can be found than the leaflets 
and records of our Association during the first decade of its 
existence. Some members, indeed, complain that we have 
talked of nothing else. Others probably will sympathize with 
the gentle satirist who writes: “Be not too hard upon the 
college requirements and all that! Without them, teachers’ 
clubs and conferences could not get up energy enough to 
exist, — to say nothing of a respectable quarrel now and then. 
Therein alone have they justified their existence.” My only 
excuse, therefore, for continuing the subject of Differentia- 
tion (the 1911 name for our old problem) is that the leaflet 
of last month necessarily presented but one side of the March 
debate. Mr. Lowell’s admirable and charming exposition 
undoubtedly expressed the deep-rooted convictions of many 
teachers of English. May I try to point out here why a 
large and increasing number of teachers feel, on the other 
hand, that a college-preparatory course in English is not the 
best course for all pupils in our modern public high schools ? 

I am led, first of all, to believe that there must be some- 
thing really vital in this matter of “ Differentiation” from 
evidences of dissatisfaction and growing discontent which 
constantly come to me from technical, commercial, and 
industrial schools. Teachers of English in such schools as 
these, and in many general high schools, are evidently having 
a bitter struggle with the college-preparatory course which 
traditions and exigencies of text-books force them to give to 
all their pupils. As secretary of this Association I have 
received, during the past year, fourteen letters inquiring for 
information or leaflets about courses of study other than those 
dependent upon college requirements. No other phase of Eng- 
lish teaching has brought me more than a single communi- 
cation. From a school of four hundred pupils in eastern 
Massachusetts comes this inquiry: ‘‘ We are trying to develop 


a course in English which will be of more value to the pupil 
who will not go to college than is the course we are giving 
at present... . Kindly inform me if you know of schools 
giving a course in English which is based on other require- 
ments than those of the College Entrance Board.” In a long 
letter a teacher in an industrial school tells of her trials and 
discouragements with books from “ the list.” She concludes 
with these words: “So please don’t give up trying to do 
something for us in the industrial schools, even though col- 
lege-preparatory teachers can’t believe that there are boys 
who won’t let you put one bit of classic literature inside 
’em. ... Something must be done for them! What shall 
it be?” From Pennsylvania there is this: ‘“We here are 
all interested in your coming discussion of “ Differentiation.” 
That is our problem, too. We have 1600 girls, most of whom 
can do little or nothing with the great majority of the books 
on the college list... . We have about thirty preparing for 
college, but not more than ten of these have the ability ever 
to go... . Weare looking to the New England Association 
for help.” 

Personally, I have always extended my sympathy to these 
correspondents, for my own experience tells me that their 
distress is undoubtedly well founded. Just how much, and 
in just what ways to differentiate, I am not prepared to say. 
Nevertheless, my work with commercial and technical classes 
has convinced me that a college preparatory course in English 
is not well-adapted to the needs of every boy and girl of high 
school age. 

At the March meeting of the Association Miss Hammond 
said, ‘‘The necessity of differentiation in the English course 
of secondary schools rests on no educational theory. It is 
based on the indisputable fact that human aptitudes vary, 
environments vary, life-aims vary.” Yes, and human abilities 
vary, — among our high school students they are varying con- 
stantly more and more,— so much so that to expect that all 
pupils can read the same books in the same way is as absurd 
as it would be today to require every boy to study Latin and 
every girl to study higher mathematics. The books on the 
college list are admirable for those for whom they were 
planned. With them as such I have no quarrel. I have 
found enjoyment and profit teaching them in classes prepar- 
ing for higher institutions. As a list, I believe that they 
cannot well be improved for English work with students who 
have the ability to understand and appreciate them. On the 
other hand, most of these same books are so far beyond the 
grasp of whole groups of our pupils, —so completely unre- 
lated to their reading, their experiences, their homes, and 
their interests, — that even in hands of patient and skilful 
teachers they are uninspiring, ineffective, and dull. 


Sixteen year old boys who cannot follow the story of 
Ivanhoe, or of A Tale of Two Cities, but who like rather well 
Swiss Family Robinson and Tanglewood Tules are going to 
give trouble when they come to Macaulay, Burke, Milton, 
Ruskin, and Tennyson. True it is that the teacher of Eng- 
lish must live by faith and hope. To trust blindly, however, 
that a boy has in some way or other got something good into 
his system from studying a book which he does not under- 
stand, and which bores him unutterably, is not any form of 
optimism: it is mere sentimentality. 

One of the premises with which Mr. Lowell opens his 
argument against any differentiation in the secondary school 
English course runs as follows: ‘Let us further suppose that 
all chaff has been carefully winnowed out after the grammar 
school threshing.” Therein lies the heart of the whole prob- 
lem. If we believe that it is the duty of the grades to thresh 
out with their flails of E’s and F’s and throw away as chaft 
all those who cannot measure up to an arbitrary and inflexible 
standard which we have set; if we believe that the pupil is 
made to fit the school, — then naturally we must also believe 
that differentiation is unnecessary and unwise. If, on the 
contrary, we believe that those statistics which show that 
large numbers of boys and girls drop out at the end of the 
grammar school, because the high school has nothing to offer 
them, are a bitter arraignment of our educational system; if 
we believe that the public high school is made for the pupil, — 
then we cannot argue safely from Mr. Lowell’s premise. To 
strive to reduce the “chaff” to the minimum; to be unwill- 
ing, perhaps, to admit that there is any “chaff” at all; to do 
very little threshing, but a great deal of fostering, adapting, 
and saving; to differentiate our high schools and high-school 
courses (including the English course) to suit the abilities, 
the needs, the aims of American boys and girls, — this, it 
seems to me, is a broad and high ideal of education, and one 
to which the twentieth century has unquestionably brought 
us. Furthermore, it seems to me that any other conception 
of the scope and function of public secondary schools is 
“unnatural, undemocratic, and unjust.” 

After all, educational progress during the last twenty years 
has been largely a process of differentiation. The elective 
system, reduced to its simplest principles, is nothing else. 
Evening schools and part-time schools, technical, business, 
industrial and commercial courses are only a few of the many 
paths into which the old classical highway of education has 
split up, — or been “differentiated.” Already in many high- 
school subjects, —in science, in history, in the languages, 
differentiation according to the needs and abilities of pupils 
has come. Why should we not accept it and welcome it in 
our teaching of English ? 


How to meet the English situation in our modern public 
high schools, with their larger scope and new ideals, I am 
not definitely prepared to say. Miss Hammond’s suggestion 
that this Association appoint a vigorous committee “ to help 
us to discover, by patient research in the next four or five 
years, the best ways to deal with the present problem” is 
a good one. The few notes which follow, based on the 
experience of various teachers, are offered merely as sugges- 
tions and indications of the trend of thought at present. 


i. Some of the books of the college-list can be retained even with 
the weakest classes, if not taught too intensively. ‘‘Too much teach- 
ing is worse than too little. The English instrtictor must get a new 
point of view.’’ 

2. Where the college requirements are retained they should pretty 
generally be pushed upward. The most difficult must be dropped alto- 
gether; the others taught with older pupils than is usually the case. 

3. Certain works are preferable in selections, or even in abridged 
form, if the abridgment is well done. (Abridgments particularly 
recommended are: Lansing’s The Deerslayer, Ginn & Co.; The Talis- 
man and Montrose, Longmans, Green, & Co.; Coult’s A Tale of Two 
Cities, The University Publishing Co.) 

4. Literary value, or significance in the history of our literature, 
should be considered less in choosing a book than power to interest 
and inspire the boy or girl. Gontent rather than form! 

5. Greater attention must be given to oral reading and to the 
drama. Teachers of English today can learn much from the old-time 
‘*Reader.’’ (A book like Hyde’s School Speaker and Reader may 
‘* 99? where everything else has failed.) 

6. ‘‘Stout prose of the last fifty years will furnish much good 
material for the student who is going to employ in his life the idiom of 
today.’’ A book to be vital does not have to become classic. Study 
the boy’s own voluntary reading and his tastes. Then don’t despise 
them: make use of them. 

7. Nothing stimulates discussion, thought, and further reading 
better than biography of modern men and women. (Cf. Parton’s 
Captains of Industry, Houghton Mifflln; The True American Type 
Series of Biographies; Sarah K. Bolton’s books, etc.) 

8. The effectiveness of English teaching depends more and more 
upon narrative prose. Make such a demand for it that the publishers 
will put into inexpensive form more novels and short stories that are 
worth while. (Cf. The Roosevelt Book, The Van Dyke Book, etc. 
Scribner.) 

9. Correlate English with other subjects: history, science, civics, 
shop-work, commercial geography may offer the most suitable and 
effective material for teaching English. This may be particularly true 
in technical and industrial schools. 

10. To train boys and girls to speak well is not the least part of an 
English course. Oral composition is even more essential for those 
who do not go to college than for those who do. 

11. The reading of many pupils is wholly in current magazines and 
in newspapers. To neglect this fact is unpedagogical and silly. (Inci- 
dentally, there are forty persons who can teach Macbeth admirably to 
one who can teach well the Boston Weekly Transcript.) 

12. To differentiate is not to discriminate or emasculate; it is 
rather to widen, to adapt, to vitalize. 


SCRIBNER’S 


Sykes’ Elementary English 
Composition 


The best text-book for first 
year high school English. Adop- 
ted by Fall River and New 
Bedford. 


Lamont’s English Composition 


The best book for third and 
fourth year high school work. 
It reflects the experience of a 
successful teacher and keen 
newspaper editor. 


Moody & Lovett’s First View of 
English Literature 


The most interesting, inspiring 
and teachable text-book on Eng- 
lish Literature ever written for 
high schools. 


Scribner English Classics 
25c each 

Uniform in price and binding. 

Clear readable pages. Notes and 


introductions prepared by best au- 
thorities. 


Burke’s Speech for Conciliation 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 

Coleridge’s Ancient, Mariner 

Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Webster’s First Bunker 
Hill Oration 

Macaulay’s Life and Writings 
of Addison, and Essay on 
Johnson 

Shakespeare’s Julius Czsar 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth 

Browning’s Shorter Poems 

Scott’s The Lady of the Lake 

Milton’s Shorter Poems 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford 

Stevenson’s Treasure Island 

Stevenson’s Travels with a 
Donkey 

Stevenson’s Inland Voyage 

Others in preparation 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


387 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


cents, net. 


List Price, 35 cents, net. 


35 cents, net. 


Price, 35 cents, net. 


RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


Latest Issues 


THE RECITATION. By GEORGE HERBERT BeErts, Professor of 
Psychology in Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. List Price, 60 


TEACHING POETRY IN THE GRADES. By MARGARET W. 
HALIBURTON, Primary Supervisor, and AGNES G. SMITH, teacher 
in the Department of Literature and Reading in the State Normal 
School, Farmville, Va. List Price, 60 cents, net. 


THE TEACHER’S PHILOSOPHY IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL 
By WILLIAM DEWIt1T HyDE, LL.D., President of Bowdoin College. 


THE IDEAL TEACHER. By GrorGE H. PALMER, Alford Professor 
of Philosophy, Harvard University. List Price, 35 cents, net. 


INDIVIDUALITY. By E. L. THORNDIKE, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Teachers College, Columbia University. List Price, 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF YOUTH. By MEYER 
BLOOMFIELD, Director of the Vocation Bureau, Boston, and Lec- 
turer on Vocational Guidance in the Harvard University Summer 
School. List Price, 60 cents, net. 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. By DAvip 
SNEDDEN, Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts. List 


Send for complete catalogue of the Riverside Educational Monographs. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


THOMAS AND HOWE’S 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


The wide adoption given to this book is due chiefly to the very prac- 
tical character of all the work. This work was developed and reworked 
in class for many years until the best results were never failing from 
all the pupils, thus assuring other teachers of such results from the same 
material. It is easy to teach and much enjoyed by the pupils. $1.20. 


BALDWIN’S 


WRITING AND SPEAKING 


The study of composition is presented here entirely afresh, as deriving 
its value and its method from constant and eonsecutive relation to 
all other studies. $1.20. : 

Also Just Published in Parts: 
Part I, for first and second years—70 eents 
Parr II, for third and fourth years—70 cents 


FRANK’S 
HIGH SCHOOL EXERCISES IN GRAMMAR 
JUST FROM THE PRESS. 


A review of Grammar with exercises especially adapted to High 
Schools. 75 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. BOSTON AGENCY, 120 Boylston St. 


ENG LIS FW GOMP Os Saas 


FOR 
FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


BY 


STRATTON D. BROOKS 


SUPT. OF BOSTON SCHOOLS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


63 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 


STANDARD. 


ES) en 

oa ENGLISH CLASSICS 
| STEVENSON An Inland Voyage and Traveis with a | 
Donkey 


Edited by Louris FRANKLIN SNOW 
Price, 35 cents. 


Treasure Island J 
In Press. Edited by F. W. C. HERSEY 


} SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Edited by Henry NELSON SNYDER. Price, 30 cents 
LINCOLN Selections from the Letters, Speeches, 
and State Papers of 
In Press. Edited by IpA M. TARBELL 


THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 


fulfilling the College Entrance Requirements for 1911-1915, embodies the 
highest excellence of editorial matter and mechanical finish. Recent ad- 
ditions to the series are: 


| Thackeray’s English Humorists Macaulay’s Essays on Lord Clive 
Parkman’s Oregon Trail and Warren Hastings 


Lodge’s Rosalynde Dickens’ David Copperfield 


EX] GINN AND COMPANY 


M =| 29 Beacon Street, Boston Se Jamal 
The Lake English Series 
INCLUDES 
HERRICK AND DAMON’s COMPOSITION AND 


RHETORIC 
NEWCOMER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 
NEWCOMER’S AMERICAN LITERATURE 
SCOTT AND BUCK’S BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


NEWCOMER-ANDREWS’ TWELVE CENTURIES OF 
ENGLISH POETRY AND PROSE 
AND 


THE LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS, fifty-five volumes 


Have you a copy of the Marsh and Royster Manual of Questions on 
the College Entrance English? Its FREE to every English teacher. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
37 East 28th Street, New York 


¢ 
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